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Tue Swiss are among the most industrious and 
trade-minded peoples of Western Europe. Without 
direct access to the sea... completely bordered by 
four countries, Switzerland has achieved a unique 
neutrality that has cemented its position as one of 
ee D the banking centers of the world. 
Exquisite ivory carvings A : 
made by skilled Swiss crafts- It was in the period from 1618 to 1848 a.p. that 


men. From the collection of 


; Switzerland fought, planned and realized the basis 
the Carnegie Museum. 


for its present day independence. 
During the Thirty Years’ War (1618 to 1648), Swiss mercenaries, number- 


ee 


ing sixty to seventy thousand men, hired out as soldiers for warring European 
powers. From this service, great wealth poured into the Swiss confederation 
and stimulated the growth of industry. 

This era also saw agriculture prosper with increasing exports of cattle, 
horses, wine and cheese. Trade with the Far East in fine fabrics and spices 
developed small businesses and a middle class. 

After severe setbacks to its neutrality during the Napoleonic Wars, Switz- 
erland achieved complete independence in 1848. 

The Swiss developed modern banking practices at an early date because of 
the increased activity in their trade. 
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Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M. 
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CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 
Dinner 4:30 to 6:30 p.m., Tuesdays and Thursdays 
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THE COVER 


The new aluminum armillary 
sphere atop the new roof at Carnegie 
Institute and Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh is slightly over eight 
feet in diameter. It weighs 1,120 
pounds, less than one-third the 
original bronze one, a landmark in 
the Oakland area of Pittsburgh for 
more than half a century. 

Four signs of the zodiac may here 
be seen on the ecliptic band, which 
is tipped 23 14 degrees from the cel- 
estial equator, and marks the yearly 

ath of the sun. The ancient Chal- 
on symbols represent, left to 
tight, Gemini, the Twins; Leo, the 
Lion; Libra, the Balance; and Sagit- 
tarius, the Archer. 
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JANUARY CALENDAR 


ILLUMINATIONS OF GREAT PAINTINGS 

Great art of the world may be seen in kodachrome il- 
luminations, displayed in the third-floor galleries at 
Carnegie Institute for six weeks beginning on Jan- 
uary 30. Fifty paintings, among them the work of Giotto, 
Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci, El Greco, Goya, Seurat, 
Braque, are shown life size, with amazing fidelity of 
color and tone. The paintings on the Sistine Chapel ceil- 
ing are also reproduced, quarter size. This is an educa- 
tional exhibit, produced and presented by Léfe magazine. 


GULF-CARIBBEAN ART 

Paintings, sculptures, and ceramics from the twelve 
Caribbean republics, Puerto Rico, Surinam, the British 
West Indies, and the five Gulf states are being shown in 
the third-floor galleries through January 15. The show 
was selected by a jury of which Fine Arts Director Gordon 
Bailey Washburn was a member. 


FROM THE FINE ARTS COLLECTION 

Drawings, prints, and water colors from the permanent 
collection continve on display in the sccond-floor gal- 
leries through January 20. Among the artists are Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Mantegna, Tintoretto, Goya, Blake, Blythe, 
Homer, Corot, Delacroix, Matisse, and Picasso. 


PAINTINGS BY GERTRUDE T. HALF 

Paintings and graphics by Gertrude T. Half, prize- 
winner in the Pittsburgh Associated Artists’ annuals, 
entry in the 1952 PirrssurGH INTERNATIONAL, and former 
department-store fashion and layout artist, may be seen 
in gallery K, January 27 through February 24. 


MISERERE ET GUERRE 

Aquatints by Georges Rouault from the Miséréré et 
Guerre series of fifty-nine prints depicting man’s in- 
humanity to himself are being shown in gallery J through 
February 17. The series, done intermittently between 
1916 and 1931, was a gift to the Institute from Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom, and represents one of the 
great conceptions in the realm of graphics. 


ATOMS FOR PEACE 

Eighty panels, some of which are animated, and several 
exhibits showing outstanding developments in nuclear- 
energy technology, bring enlarged understanding of this 
mighty potential of our day, the atom. The display, 
operated for the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion by the American Museum of Atomic Energy at Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, is sponsored locally by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. It may be seen on the balcony of 
Dinosaur Hall through February 20. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 

Mondays, 8:15 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 

Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 

Admission by membership card 

January 7, 8—TuaiLanD 

Homer F. Kellems will bring pictures of a fascinating 
land prominent in world affairs today. In his film royal 
palaces and Buddhist temples blend with scenes of rice 
fields and markets on the canals. 


January 14, 15—SpranisH INTERLUDE 

Gerald Hooper includes several exclusives in his film 
tour of Spain: the quaint province of Galicia, Madrid 
fashion creations, the floor show at famed Villa Rosa, 
and a gypsy legend from the caves of Granada. 
January 21, 22—Let's Sze 3raziv 

Karl Robinson will show sprawling, diverse, romantic 
Brazil—its sparkling, sophisticated, modern cities, 
jungles on the Amazon, cactus farmers and gauchos of 
the rugged, dry interior, and Salvador, ancient capital. 
January 28, 29—ARGENTINA 

Eric Pavel, native of Brazil and seasoned lecturer, offers 
scenes of the fern forests, majestic Andes, beautiful lake 
areas, and noted cities of our politically turbulent New 
World neighbor. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell presents a recital on the great organ 
of Music Hall each Sunday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:00 
o'clock, sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundaticn. 

Rhoda Nasser will join Dr. Bidwell in playing the 
Chopin E Minor Piano Concerto on January 6, and on the 
20th the Allderdice High School Choir under direction 
of Virgia Lowe will be featured. 


HOBBY CLASSES 

Adult hobby classes begin a new term January 14, with 
registration taken at the Education Office from 9:00 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.M., January 7-12, and evenings 6:00 to 9:00 
o'clock, except the 12th. 

Daytime and evening classes are offered in painting and 
drawing (beginning and advanced), sculpture and cast- 
ing, photography, interior decorating, toleware painting, 
flower arranging, sewing and millinery, and ballet. 
Reduced class fees are available for members of Carnegie 
Institute Society. 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 

Saturday, January 12, will be parents’ day for the 
Junior Patrons of Art, when this creative class for children 
of Carnegie Institute Society members will complete the 
first semester with an exhibition of paintings on the 
balcuny of Music Hall foyer. The new ten-week term 
will open Saturday, February 9. 


| 








FROM HAN TO SUNG 
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oalie apne bane Institute is fortunate 
al in Owning quite a number of fine and 
f rice | lovely specimens of Chinese porcelain of the 
period of the late Ming and of the Ch’ing 
dynasties, the decorative arts collection is 
sadly wanting in significant representatives 
fae of the earlier periods. 
: It is, therefore, a pleasure to record our 
| great gratitude to Walter Read Hovey, head 


is film 
Aadrid 


| of the Henry Clay Frick Department of Fine 
Arts at the University of Pittsburgh, for mak- 
ing it possible to admire Chinese ceramics 


mantic 
cities, 
thos of 


gia. prior to the fifteenth century. A selection of 
a thirty-six pieces from his private collection 
ul lake | that, as anticipated, attests the owner’s 
nt New | scholarship, sharp judgment, and keen eye 
for beauty, is on exhibition until February 10 
in the Treasure Room adjoining the Hall of 
1c organ | the Decorative Arts at the Institute. 
to 5:00 The earliest pieces date from the Han 
dation. | dynasty (206 B.c.—a.D. 220), and among these 
ie = isa greenish so-called ‘*Hill jar’’ (illustrated) 
lirection | that consists of a cylindrical main body with 
a running relief depicting animals and land- 
scape motifs. The top, or lid, of the jar, 
14, with | forming a separate design unit, is fashioned 
)00 a.m. | torepresent a group of hills washed by rising 
} to 9:00 | and ebbing waves. Representing the Islands 
of the Blest in Taoist mythology, these forma- 
cing and) tions of earth and waters in glazed clay 
and cast- s “xe 
palatial transcend their actual miniature scale and, 
4d ballet. | by their bold stylization, transform them- 
Carnegie | selves into a powerful, symbolic image of 
nature. The jar is reproduced by Warren Cox 
in his Book of Pottery and Porcelain as repre- 
y for the | sentative of a group that resembles the 
children | cylindrical Han bronze caskets known as Jien. 
nplete the An excellent choice of unglazed ceramic 
poe sculpture of the Han and Wei periods can be 


compared in the exhibit with glazed T’ang 





HERBERT WEISSBERGER 





A “HILL JAR” 
Han Dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) 


statuary (a.p. 618-906). There are wide gaps 
as to merit among the vast amount of T'ang 
figures that have come to light. What is best 
and not best can readily be detected by 
comparing a figurine of a horseman in the 
Institute's collection with that of Mr. 
Hovey’s. His shows not only a finer glaze but, 
because of a complex play and interplay of 
curving lines producing animation through 
man and horse, it is also much superior from 
the point of view of sculpture. 

A characteristic of some ceramic T’ang 
Statuary, not to provide human heads and 
faces with a glaze, can be observed also on a 
youthful groom holding a bird (illustrated). 
This figure of an unusual appeal, recovered 
from a tomb at Tun-huang, Chinese Turkes- 





tan, tells its story of influences prevailing on 
the great trade routes, for the cap is not 
Chinese and the cut of the coat is reminiscent 
of Sassanian Persian costume. 

The pigments on these two pieces are brown 
to yellow, green and white. United, as if on a 
palette, they can be found by themselves on 
a fine mottled globular jar. 

Kindred to one at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London is Mr. Hovey’s amphora- 
shaped T'ang vase with dragon handles, of a 
whitish glaze with brownish areas due per- 
haps to ferric oxides containing alkaline 
matter. Of these handles, as well as some 
other forms, the noted English scholar W. B. 
Honey has sagaciously commented that they 
register an ‘‘alteration to conform with the 
Chinese taste, of a shape that is basically 
Greek.’’ Yet, notwithstanding this echo of a 
model, even if far removed in time and space, 
an individualistic note is vigorously manifest. 

Less spectacular perhaps, though I believe 
not less important, is a T’ang ewer of Yuch 
ware, named after Yuéh Chou, the modern 
Shao-hsing located in the province of Chek- 
iang on the East China Sea. To quote B. Rack- 
ham, formerly of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the rudiments of porcelain 
are first seen in this ware, and the ewer now 
on exhibition with its fine, hard, stoneware- 
like body, fired at high temperature, tellingly 
illustrates this kind of proto-porcelain. The 
olive-green color of the glaze, responsive to 
touch, as if a subtle layer of skin, can also be 
associated with the well-known Celadon 
porcelains of future centuries, namely those 
of the Sung and following periods. 

With trade expansion in the T’ang period, 
Yuéh Chou ware and other classes of Chinese 
pottery traveled far. Exciting proof was fur- 
nished early in this century by excavations 
at Samarra, near Baghdad, in today’s Iraq. 
Samarra was founded in 838 as a summer re- 
sort by the Abbasid Caliph Mutasim. It was 


abandoned by a successor in 883. The latter 
date is of special significance because finds | 
at the site of that palace town may, accord- | 
ingly, be dated not later than that year. The 
importance of this with relation to Chinese 
ceramics cannot be underestimated, for a 
dating of examples is thus afforded here, out- | 
side China, whereas either evidence within 
China itself would be lacking or corrobora- 
tive facts would be needed. 

While Chinese literature is said to have } 
reached its height in the T’ang dynasty, 
philosophy flowered under the Sung rulers, 
and to the student of the history of art their 
rule (960-1279) is known as China’s Golden 
Age of painting and of pottery. | 

For very good reason, a special vitrine was 
reserved for Celadon porcelain of the Sung 
period. The color of this porcelain may be 
described perhaps as based on a quiet green 
with variations from a greyish green to a 
greenish grey. It may be safe to say that in | 
its tonalities it often resembles corresponding 
shades of jade so highly prized by the 
Chinese. It was coveted outside China, too, 
and one of the reasons may have been the 
belief in its magic power to react against and 
to destroy poisonous substance. Celadon 
porcelain developed in the Sung dynasty from 
the afore-mentioned Yuéh ware, mainly at 
Lung-ch’iian, also in Chekiang province. 

Celadon, in our usage, is a western term, 
the origin of which is a subject of interesting 
though undecided debate. One group of stu- 
dents claims a derivation from the color of 
the costume worn by Celadon, a character in 
the seventeenth-century romance Astrée by 
Honoré d’Urfé. The other group traces the | 
origin to Saladin, name of the famous ruler 
of Egypt who, according to the Muham- 






























Mr. Weissberger is curator of decorative arts at Car- 
negie Institute. Under his direction a series of changing 
exhibits is held in the Treasure Room adjoining the re- 
cently installed Hall of Decorative Arts. 
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A GROOM HOLDING A BIRD 
Glazed and unglazed figure 
T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906) 


medan geographer Al-Makrizi, in 1171 pre- 
sented the Sultan of Damascus with pieces 
thought to have been of this ware. Mention 
of an earlier Near Eastern potentate brings to 
mind the great collection of Celadon, still 
extant in the Old Seraglio Museum at Istan- 
bul, amassed in the sixteenth century by the 
Turkish sultans Selim I and Soleiman the 
Magnificent. 

Before passing to other Sung wares on dis- 
play, I should like to call special attention to 
two pieces of Mr. Hovey’s Celadon. One is 
the outstanding Lung-ch’iian vase with relief 
panels having projecting planes in a brown 
glaze. The panels show images of the Eight 





Taoist Immortals and are surrounded by a fine 
two-tone Celadon glaze. The other is the 
small plate beside it in the Treasure Room 
that, because of color, form, and forceful 
relief decoration, has been assigned to the so- 
called Northern group of Celadon found in 
Honan province, in northern China, and Korea. 

Tz’i Chou ware, which takes its name from 
its places of production in Chihlih province, 
northeastern China, has been aptly described 
by Rackham as of vigorous, masculine 
quality. In contrast with Celadon and other 
families from Sung times, Tz’i Chou ware is 
decorated by the painter’s brush, the pigment 
ranging in the objects shown from light 
brown to brown and black. Great importance 
is attached to a beautiful small vase em- 
bellished with flower and foliage motifs, the 
contours of which are partly incised, and some 
elements of the design reserved in the whitish 
ground color. The representation of human 
figures on a taller vase of the Tz’i Chou type 
arrests by the simplicity and austere grandeur 
of the design admirably fitted to the pro- 
portion of its walls. The enjoyment of be- 
holding the decoration as a whole is in- 
creased by closer scrutiny, when subtly 
swelling and receding lines of individual 
beauty are revealed. 

Without detracting from either beauty or 
merit of other Sung pieces in the exhibit, I 
have to limit myself to pointing out a white 
incised dish of Ting Chou ware from the 
province of Honan, two lovely specimens of 
Chiin Chou ware also from Honan, and a 
hard, porcelain, ‘“‘shadow blue’’ Ying Ching 
bowl. Noteworthy, too, is a plate of Kuan 
ware, with a maze of crackles in two colors, 
that bears an inscription on the back attest- 
ing to the admiration in which it was held 
centuries later by the Emperor Ch’ien Lung. 

Furthermore, not only from the aesthetic 
but also from a technical point of view, two 

(Turn to tage 21) 





































Seat for generations, have had access 
to rare music books and scores in the great 
research libraries of the United States and 
Europe. Resources of these libraries have 
furnished inspiration for important treatises 
on music and for many critical editions of old 
music. But scholars and editors are not the 
only individuals interested in music. Recent 
surveys estimate that millions of Americans 
are engaged in the creation of, in performing, 
or in utilizing music. Many practice it pro- 
fessionally; others, to quote Jacques Barzun, 
pursue it as a ‘‘passionate avocation.”’ Still 
others use it as an adjunct to a variety of oc- 
cupations: in therapy in hospitals; in work 
with young people's groups; in industry and 
business to speed up production or to relax 
tension; in the theater, on television and 
radio, to invoke a mood. Millions more have 
learned, to quote a patron of Carnegie Li- 
brary’s music division, that music refreshes 
the spirit. A new kind of library, which may 
be characterized as a working collection of 
music books, scores, and recordings, has 
grown out of the needs of these Americans, 
needs that in many cases are as particularized 
as those of the scholars. 

The foundation for a working collection of 
musical materials was laid in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh in September, 1938, 
when the Library’s eight thousand music 
books and scores were gathered from scat- 
tered locations in the reference and lending 
departments and shelved in a room on the 
second floor. This collection had been ac- 
cumulated in haphazard fashion from 1895 
to 1938, from occasional gifts and spasmodic 
spurts of purchases. Demands upon these 
limited resources during the winter months of 
1938 were so overwhelming that plans were 


MUSIC IN YOUR LIBRARY 





IRENE MILLEN 


made for systematic development, and the 
music room became a ‘‘division’’ on March 1, 
1939. 

Phonograph records, an essential feature 
of a music library, were added late in 1941, 
when Edward C. Bald, Jr., a frequent visitor 
to the division, donated a few albums. These, 
with albums presented by Pittsburgh’s New 
Friends of Music, formed the nucleus for a 
lending library of records. However, no 
funds were appropriated to develop this serv- 
ice, and it remained virtually static for 
years. A grant from the Howard Heinz En- 
dowment in 1953 was used to extend it some- 
what, but not until 1955, when income from 
a large bequest from Mr. Bald became avail- 






























mus 
able to the division, was it possible to add pose 
new titles regularly. The lending collection at | ]jpy. 
present includes approximately thirteen hun- |  pgig 
dred records ranging in scope from primitive | mit. 
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music to recent works of contemporary com- 
posers. By comparison with other large city 
libraries this is a small collection, but it is 
being expanded as rapidly as staff time per- 
mits. The popularity of this service is indi- 
cated by the number of records borrowed— 
an average of one thousand per month. 

The reference library of recordings has had 
continuing financial support from the group 
now known as the Friends of the Music Li- 
brary, as well as from friends and the family 
of David H. Light, who helped to establish 
itin July, 1943. In addition, generous grants 
from the Wherrett Memorial Fund of The 
Pittsburgh Foundation and the Howard 
Heinz Endowment, and innumerable small 
contributions from musical groups and indi- 
viduals, have enabled the division to build 
a widely diversified collection of five thousand 
recordings of representative examples of 
music from the first century to the mid-point 
of the twentieth century. Nonmusicians as 
well as musicians use these records in various 
ways: to study or analyze musical form; to 
select background music for plays on stage, 








television, or radio; to gain acquaintance with 
modern idioms and techniques of contempo- 
rary composers; to correlate with the teach- 
ing of history, art, geography, and other non- 
musical subjects. A group of ambulatory 
patients from a nearby hospital have come, 
with a therapeutist, to listen to records. A 
group of nuns listened to recordings of 
Gregorian chant. And, as has been intimated, 
many listen merely ‘‘to refresh the spirit.”’ 
In the thirteen years since the reference col- 
lection was started, actual counts show that 
100,830 persons have heard 132,432 musical 
works. Earphone phonographs have been 
provided for listening. A two-speaker phono- 
graph donated by Hamburg Brothers may be 
used by groups. 

Printed music, another primary material of 
music libraries, parallels and exceeds the 
record collections in range of coverage and 
size. Approximately twenty thousand volumes 
now are available. In the circulating collec- 
tion, emphasis is on practical editions of 
music composed since 1700, including music 
for solo instruments, for chamber groups, for 













voice; miniature scores of orchestral works; 
vocal and some full scores of operas, masses, 
oratorios, and other choral works. Scholarly 
and critical editions and reprints of music be- 
fore 1700, in the reference collection, include 
historical anthologies such as the Monumenta 
Polyphoniae Liturgicae, Polyphonies du XIIIe 
Siecle, The English Madrigal School, Tudor 
Church Music, the Tagliapietra Antologia di 
Musica Antica e Moderna per Pianoforte. 
Critical editions of the collected works of 
many composers, for example Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Byrd, Couperin, Monte- 
verdi, Pergolesi, also have been added. A 
considerable number of early, first, or out-of- 
print editions of individual works, too, may 
be consulted in the division. 

Philosophy, aesthetics, pedagogy, biog- 
raphy, history, criticism, theory, and tech- 
niques are among the phases covered in the 
fourteen thousand books about music. Refer- 
ence tools include important bibliographies 
such as Eitner, Hofmeister, Pazdirek, the 
United States Copyright Office Catalogue of 
Copyright Entries for music; thematic cata- 
logues for certain composers, for example, 
Koechel for Mozart, Deutsch for Schubert, 
Schmieder for Bach, Kinsky for Beethoven. 
Dictionaries and encyclopedias, in English 
and foreign languages, cover general and 
special aspects of music. Files of 230 peri- 





Miss Millen was appointed to organize and develop 
the music collection of Carnegie Library late in 1938, and 
when the music division of the reference department was 
established the following year, was named head. She 
studied music privately and at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, then took her bachelor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and her master’s at Carnegie Library 
School, and has done graduate work in music library 
administration at Columbia. She is a member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the National Music Library Association 
and has recently been appointed United States repre- 
sentative to the Commission Internationale des Bibli- 
othéques Musicales Publiques, a division of the Inter- 
national Association of Music Libraries. 


odicals begin with the year 1798 and include 
important early journals such as the All- 
gemeine Musikalische Zeitung (1798-1848), Quar- 
terly Musical Magazine and Review (1818-28), 
Dwight’s Journal of Music (1852-81). Sixty 
periodicals are currently received. 

In building the collection, the policy of 
acquisition has been based on past and current 
demands made upon the division and on 
musical factors in the city, i.e., professional 
and amateur performing organizations, study 
groups, performers, teachers, composers, 
musicologists, and the *‘listeners,’’ whose in- 
terests have no limits. When possible, an 
attempt has been made to establish and main- 
tain correlation among the different kinds of 
materials. For example, a member of the 
staff was able to give a lecturer preparing a 
talk on African music ample descriptive dis- 
cussion in books, examples of primitive melo- 
dies in notation, and authentic recordings 
made on location to illustrate her lecture. A 
young violinist preparing for a major per- 
formance of a modern concerto studied critical 
analyses of the work found in books, and 
listened with a score before him to a record- 
ing made by a recognized artist, to reassure 
himself on matters of tempi and interpreta- 
tion. The problem of Pythagorean intervals 
was solved for a puzzled young student by 
combining book explanation with a phono- 
graph record demonstrating the exact size of 
such intervals. 

Many questions, of course, are answered 
through books or music alone. Authoritative 
definitions of the term, cuivré, were found in 
musical dictionaries to settle an argument be- 
tween a veteran French-horn player and a 
visiting conductor. (The strident brassiness of 
a horn passage during the subsequent concert 
indicated that the horn player had won his 
point.) Christmas carols from Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark were found in circulating 

(Turn to page 25) 
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THE GULF-CARIBBEAN ART EXHIBITION 


«A peege: of mine, a Manhattan 
art dealer who formerly 
handled the work of a number of 
painters from countries below the 
Rio Grande, and who has had oc- 
casion to note the progress re- 
cently made there, remarked to 
me lately: ‘“Too bad that the New 
York market resists Latin Ameri- 
can art so.”’ 

I do not think that blame for 
this situation is to be imputed to 
critics, dealers, or the public. The 
fault lies, rather, in the fact that 
during the late 30's and early 40's 
only the more superficially pic- 
turesque aspects of Latin Ameri- 
ca artistic output (“‘tourist art’’ 
we might term it) received atten- 
tion in the United States. The 
representatives of foundations and semi- 
official institutions and the so-called tech- 
nicians who were sent to Latin America to 
select works for exhibition in the United 
States brought back almost exclusively ex- 
amples of forced sentimentality and the con- 
sciously picturesque. 

Nevertheless, ever since the latter part of 
the 1930’s, there have been important pro- 
gressive artists in Latin America engaged in 
a serious effort to elevate their production 
to the point that it can compete on the inter- 
national plane with work from any other 
part of the world. 

As an exception to the general lack of 
recognition of these efforts in this country, 
the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
has from time to time made additions to its 
Latin American collection, and while this is 
not entirely up to date, nevertheless, thanks 
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STE ROSE AND THE BUTTERFLIES sy Kerry FEarinc (Texas) 


to the unbiased judgment of Alfred H. Barr, 
it includes many new names and examples of 
trends of recent emergence. 

The case of Tamayo alone should suffice to 
show that something new had appeared upon 
the Mexican scene as early as 1928. In order 
to gain prominence, however, it was neces- 
sary for the artist to take up residence in New 
York for half of each year; and before his 
works could enjoy the boom that has recently 
raised their prices to astronomical levels, 
Tamayo had to win consecration in European 
markets. The works which Old World critics 
acclaimed, though, were all painted in 
Mexico years before. 

A similar case is that of Roberto Matta, 
who, though Chilean, has to be classed as 
belonging to the “‘Paris School’’ or the 
‘School of New York’’ in order to be ex- 
hibited on 57th Street. Likewise the jungle 








visions produced by the rich tropical imagi- 
nation of Wilfredo Lam in his Havana studio 
must make their way into the Manhattan 
market under the aegis of French surrealism 
or with the sponsorship of Paris dealers. I 
constantly see references to Antonio Frasconi 
as the foremost wood engraver in the United 
States, yet very seldom is mention made of the 
fact that he is a Uruguayan citizen. 

These four great figures have won accept- 
ance, then, and are judged on an equal basis 
with Europeans, but not altogether inde- 
pendently of conditions which bear little re- 
lation to their intrinsic value. 

Since 1946 I have been trying at the Pan 
American Union in Washington to show that 
Latin American art is something quite dif- 
ferent from “‘what the New York market 
resists.’’ Unfortunately, Washington is not 
Manhattan and our exhibitions have been 
noted only by a local and restricted, though 
enthusiastic, group of collectors, critics, and 
persons interested in the cultural develop- 
ment of other parts of the Americas. I have 
not yet dared propose a single artist who has 
exhibited in Washington to any gallery in 
New York. If any have had shows there, I 
can take no credit therefor. 

For all these reasons, it was a delightful 
surprise for me when the director of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts of Houston, Lee Malone, 
proposed that I select a show which would 
illustrate current artistic trends in the Carib- 
bean area, and, despite the brevity of the time 
allotted me, I accepted the mission in the 
hope that it might be possible to present a 





Dr. Gémez-Sicre is chief of the visual arts section of the 
Pan American Union in Washington, D. C. He examined 
the work of Caribbean, Central, and South American 
countries last December and January to select paintings, 
ceramics, and sculptures for the Gutr-CarippgaN ART 
Exuipit10n that is to be seen at the Institute through 
January 15. His introduction to the catalogue is here 
presented. 





tivity in northern Latin America. 

I am fully aware of the risks involved in a 
one-man jury selection from twelve nations 
and four colonies, but I undertook my trip 
confident of finding works which, though not 
all of the same quality, would at least give a 
global idea of what is going on in that part 
of our hemisphere. 

I have no doubt that people who visit this 
exhibition with ‘‘sightseeing’’ intentions will 
be upset. My principle was to select work of 
high rank, as judged by international stand- 
ards, whether or not it was “‘typical’’ of its 
place of origin. 

It will be apparent from this exhibition 
that even among the Mexicans, who pre- 
viously went in for works of social content 
or the purely picturesque, there are now 
those who show a high degree of competence 
in still lifes and landscapes. This can be seen 
from the intricate composition Forbidden 
Labyrinth, by Gerzso, The Fish by the young 
Trinidad Osorio, the somber drawings of José 
Luis Cuevas, and the lush watermelons of 
Alfonso Michel. 

The Guatemalan section will contain an 
important abstraction in vinylite, Architec- 
ture, by Carlos Mérida, painted expressly for 
the Houston show. Two young artists, 
Roberto Ossaye and Juan de Dios Gonzalez, 
show the influence of Mérida, but well as- 
similated and recast. 

The Salvadorean Mauricio Aguilar, who 
commutes between his home in Central 
America and New York, will be represented 
by one of his mysterious compositions of rich 
impasto. The Nicaraguans, led by Rodrigo 
Pejialba, will also include the vigorous young 
Armando Morales and Omar de Leon, who 
have prepared paintings entirely void of pro- 
vincial flavor. 

Although primitives will not be abundant 
in this show, Honduras will be represented by 
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CATTLE DROWNING IN THE MAGDALENA 
By ALEJANDRO OsREGON (Colombia) . 


a huge canvas of José Antonio Velasquez, a 
view of San Antonio de Oriente, the mining 
town in which the artist makes his home, 
treated with a meticulous regard for detail 
reminiscent of the early Flemings. Other im- 
portant primitives are the Haitians Prefete 
Duffaut, Rigaud Benoit, and Toussaint 
Auguste, all workers in oils. A source of de- 
light to many will undoubtedly be furnished 
by their fellow-countrymen, the sculptors 
jasmin Joseph and Georges Liautaud. The 
angels and animals of the former, molded 
within hollow bricks, possess something of 
the austerity of Romanesque capitals; the 
latter, the cross-maker for the cemetery of a 
village several kilometers from Port-au- 
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Prince, is represented by a morbid 
Mermaid, hammered out of sheet 
iron on an anvil. 

No one style will characterize 
the exhibition. If expressionism 
strikes a dominant tone, it is re- 
flected in varying interpretations, 
from those of the colorful Pana- 
manian Eudoro Silvera, to the 
work of the sober Colombian Ale- 
jandro Obregén, whose handsome 
canvas Cattle Drowning in the Mag- 
dalena River, painted with char- 
acteristic subtlety, was prepared 
especially for this show. Other 
expressionists are the Trinidadian 
Carlisle F. Chang, Gilberto Her- 
nandez-Ortega of the Dominican 
Republic, the Cuban René Porto- 
carrero, and the new discovery 
from Surinam Erwin de Vries. The 
nonobjective movement will be 
represented by a vigorous group 
from Venezuela, led by Alejandro 
Otero and Oswaldo Vigas. Other 
abstractionists are the Cubans 
Luis Martinez-Pedro, Hugo Con- 
suegra, Mario Carrefio, and Raul 
Martinez, and the Colombians Eduardo 
Ramirez-Villamizar, and Edgar Negret. 

‘*Big names’’ in Caribbean art are not lack- 
ing. Special sections will be devoted to 
Rufino Tamayo and to the Venezuelan Ar- 
mando Reverén. Wilfredo Lam and Amelia 
Pelaez will appear in the Cuban group. Many 
personalities, however, will be making their 
first appearance in the United States. 

It is stimulating to note that an interest in 
the art of our neighbors to the South should 
first appear in the dynamic metropolis of the 
Gulf Coast, and even more encouraging to 
note that this interest should be furthered by 
so enterprising and important a cultural 
center as the Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 





BIRTHSTONES 


Beginning a new series of twelve articles 


N prehistoric times primitive man searched 

for and collected beautiful and rare gem 
stones. They became his ‘‘collector’s item."’ 
He hoarded them, fought for them, and 
traded them with his neighbors. This search 
and interest for jewels increased as man be- 
came more civilized. Today we find them 
interred in ancient burials, and descriptions 
of them occur in earliest writings. Reference 
to and description of jewels are found in the 
sacred writings of most religions, and there 
are many such references in both the Old and 
the New Testaments of our Bible. 

Jewels have become the cause of wars, 
crimes of violence, and the overthrow of 
kingdoms. Strange and romantic tales of both 
fact and fiction have grown up around gems. 
Personal adornment has always been a domi- 
nant characteristic of man, whether savage 
or highly civilized. Many a famous gem has 
become synonymous with some beautiful 
woman. 


GARNET FOR JANUARY 


By those in January born 

No gern save garnet should be worn; 
It will'insure you constancy, 

True friendship and fidelity. 


os the birthstone of January, is said 
to be a guard against plague and to 
divert thunder from striking. This mineral 
occurs in nearly every color but blue. For gem 
purposes, however, a clear red color, without 
flaws, is preferred. 

Although garnet is very common, it is dif- 
ficult to find crystals of gem quality. They 
are usually so full of fractures and inclusions 
that only very small stones can be cut from 


It is possible that the idea of the birthstone 
may be traced to the Bible. In Exodus 28 
(also 39) there is an account of the twelve 
jewels in the breastplate of the High Priest 
Aaron, and in Revelations 21, of the twelve 
stones of the foundation of the Holy City. 
These gems are supposed to represent the | 
birthstones for the months of the year. Trans- 
lations and identification of the gems differ, 
however, and today there are disagreements 
as to the correct birthstone for certain months. 

Man has ascribed to gems many powers— 
talismanic, curative, and supernatural. From 
these superstitions grew up a belief that 
gems had a mystical influence astrologically, 
and that certain gems when worn as a birth- 
stone under zodiacal control warded off evil 
and attracted propitious influences to the 
wearer. Today these superstitions are rather 
lightly thought of, but people enjoy wearing 
the gem that represents the month of their 
birth. 


the crystal. For this reason, most garnet 
jewelry is made up of scores, often hundreds, 
of small stones set in clusters. Since garnets 
are so common, the real value lies not in the 
stone itself but in its cutting and mounting 
for jewelry. 

In central Europe during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, garnet jewelry became 
very popular. Since World War II there has 
been a revival of interest, or a fad, for garnet 
jewelry in this country, and tens of thousands 
of these ‘“‘antique’’ pieces have been im- 
ported. 


Since garnet is so common and is very 
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GARNET CRYSTALS IN MATRIX, FACETED AND CABOCHON GEMS FROM THE 
CARNEGIE MUSEUM COLLECTION. GARNET JEWELRY COURTESY GROGAN CO. 


hard, it is used extensively as an abrasive and 
for making sandpaper. A great deal more 
than 20 million pounds is produced annually 
in the United States for this purpose. Garnet 
is a silicate and is divided into six varieties, 
depending on the presence in the general 
formula of other elements. Garnet occurs 
most commonly in metamorphic rocks, and 
is widely distributed in many parts of this 
country and the world. A few localities in 
eastern Pennsylvania have produced garnets. 
Just south of Pittsburgh a very small dike 
cuts across the corner of the state, and a 
number of small garnets have been found a 
few inches on either side of the dike, in the 
contact metamorphic zone. 


-E. R. Ever 


Dr. Eller is curator of geology and invertebrate pale- 
ontology at Carnegie Museum. In addition he is well 
known as a student of, and a popular speaker on, antiques 
and early American glass. 


The Department of Fine Arts 
Presents the Third of Four Concerts by 


THE SATURDAY CONSORT 


February 2, at 3:90 P.M., Gallery G 


(Admission fee of 50 cents) 


GERMAN MUSIC 


From the Meistersingers to the 


Masters of Counterpoint 


Church music by Schein, Isaac, Pachelbel, 
Sensl, Froberger, Wick, Rhaw, and anonymous 
secular works from the German Renaissance 
liederbiicher performed on Renaissance and 
baroque instruments. 


Consort personnel: Colin Sterne, Roberta Sterne, 
Karl Neumann, Homer Wickline, Conrad Sea- 
man, and Patty Grossman. 












The best-known 
name in glass... 
also means 
highest quality 
chemicals 


When a company has been making an important product 
since 1883, it’s only natural to associate the company with 
this product. So it is with Pittsburgh Plate and flat glass. 


But, through the years, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany has branched out into fields other than glassmaking. 
The Company's interest in chemicals dates back to the 
turn of the century. At that time, it needed high-quality 
soda ash to manufacture plate glass. The Columbia 
Chemical Company was formed at Barberton, Ohio. In 
1920, this company became the Columbia Chemical 
Division of “Pittsburgh Plate.” In 1951, chemical opera- 
tions were placed under an integrated unit named the 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation, a wholly 
owned subsidiary. 
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Soda ash led the way toward the manufacture of many 
other chemicals. Caustic soda is another basic alkali. 
Today, Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation has 
five huge plants that supply vital chemicals to the steel, 
rubber, textile, food and many other industries. 
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Yes, the best-known name in glass means more than 
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GOLDEN -AGE ADVENTURE 


OR Many years my concern, as a librarian, 

has been with books of social significance, 
‘reading with a purpose,"’ and, I am sorry to 
admit, best-sellers. Now, in the golden age 
of retirement, I can indulge in the real ad- 
venture of exploring books, following random 
trails to hidden treasure. 

I had long been aware of the—for me— 
great unexplored field of Spanish literature. 
Also I had a suspicion that American colonial 
history as taught fifty years ago in the public 
schools of Pittsburgh—with its emphasis 
upon Pilgrims and Puritans and Quakers— 
had done less than justice to the Spanish 
Conquest of America. Again, while review- 
ing by request some current books about 
South America for a club program, I was 
overcome with a conviction of colossal 
ignorance—fortunately not too apparent to 
my audience—like a conviction of sin. 

Carnegie Institute Society travelogues on 
Latin America bore testimony that la América 
del Sur, for all its areas of picturesque primi- 
tiveness, represents a culture in no way in- 
ferior to that of los Estados Unidos, despite 
political instability and only recent technical 
development. Friends fortunate enough to 
travel frequently south of the border brought 
‘ack photographs and tales—and plunder. A 
trip through the missions of California in- 
tensified my growing interest in the Spanish 
Conquest. A session of unEsco, where there 
are twenty-one South American votes to two 
North American, and the greater part of the 
speeches were in Spanish, gave the final fillip 
to my half-formed ambition to explore 
Spanish history and literature, and the lan- 
guage that held the key to both. 

A basic knowledge of Latin, a Spanish 
grammar and dictionary, made the language 
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ANN MACPHERSON 


easy reading. After a few simple Spanish tales 
and plays, and one more pretentious melo- 
dramatic modern romance, I struck gold in 
Madariaga’s El Corazon de Piedra Verde. (1 
shall hasten to tell the interested reader that 
an English translation is available at Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh.) Here were his- 
tory, literature, a drama of the indomitable 
spirit of man, a romance of the first water, the 
poetry and charm of a forgotten civilization, 
a study in comparative religion, all combined 
in the fluent Spanish of an eminent author. 
So thrilling did I find this historical novel of 
the conquest of Mexico and Hernan Cortés 
that I resented too frequent recourse to the 
dictionary. 

Salvador de Madariaga I already knew as 
an outstanding Spanish historian, biographer, 
and essayist. I was now to learn that he had 
been a journalist in London, a lecturer at 
Oxford, head of the disarmament section of 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
ambassador to the United States and to 
France, a delegate to the League of Nations, 
and that he had taken no part in the Spanish 
Civil War. El Corazon de Piedra Verde is ob- 
viously a tour de force, a by-product of his 
historical studies. Uniquely, he has written 
most of his works in Spanish and English 
simultaneously, being, as it were, his own 
translator. 

Fortunately I did not discover his English 
translation, Heart of Jade, until I had read the 
original Spanish version, for I was reveling 
in Spanish linguistics and phraseology, ab- 
sorbing Spanish thought and feeling, en- 
tranced by a new world of literature. How- 
ever, I was glad his biography of Cortés was 
available in English, and that Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico was at hand, when I found 











Carnegie Museum Collection 


LOS CONQUISTADORES! 


myself incredulous before what seemed some 
extravagant flight of fancy. 

Consider the exciting years from the dis- 
covery of America in 1492 to the conquest of 
Mexico in 1521. America was discovered by 
Cristé6bal Col6n (Columbus); Vasco de Gama 
sailed to India; Magellan circumnavigated 
the world; Ponce de Leén reached Florida; 
and the Pope divided the New World be- 
tween Spain and Portugal. France, Spain, 
England, the Popes, and the Holy Roman 
Emperors ran off a series of checkmates on the 
chessboard of Europe in a constant realign- 
ment of Leagues, chiefly against the Italian 
city-states. Henry VIII of England, defender 
of the faith, and Francis I of France met in 
amity on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
though the defeat of Francis five years later 
at Pavia was to leave Spain the dominant 
power in Europe. 

During this period, Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Titian, and Correggio flourished; St. Peter's 
was begun; Sir Thomas More published his 
Utopia; the Borgias gave way to the Medicis; 
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and the Reformation under Luther was under 
way. The fall of Granada in 1492, overthrow- 
ing the seven-hundred-year Moorish domi- 
nation of Spain, was precursor of a furious 
outburst of religious fervor, sending the 
Spanish Jews into exile and reviving the In- 
quisition under its most formidable grand 
inquisitor, Torquemada. Of course, without 
modern means of communication or trans- 
portation, the impact of these events was felt 
only through increased poverty and higher 
taxes, and the constant levying of soldiers in 
the villages. 

Against this background, Madariaga shifts 
the scenes of E/ Corazon de Piedra Verde back 
and forth between Spain and the New World. 
The Aztec princess, Xuchitl, and the Spanish 
sefior, Don Alonso de Manrique, are born in 
respective chapters introducing Spain and 
Mexico. That these two will eventually unite 
the strains of Spanish and Mexican nobility is 
a foregone conclusion, yet the adventures of 
close to seven hundred pages are to intervene 
before this happy eventuality—adventures 
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that leave the reader as breathless as Anthony 
Adverse or the Arabian Nights. As fiction this 
book cannot be read too critically, nor is it 
for the reader who balks at melodrama. 

The reader is swung at once into the strange 
and colorful atmosphere of Aztec pomp and 
ceremony, like a full-stage production of 
Aida. Simple one-piece garments are elabo- 
rately embroidered in vivid colors, vari- 
colored feathers are interwoven in the cotton 
cloaks or wave as crests and ornaments; gold 
and silver and copper earrings, nose rings, 
bracelets, chains, and collars are as prevalent 
as costume jewelry today; jewels are used in 
profusion, especially the highly prized jade 
(piedra verde) and turquoise. 

Fire is kindled in Boy Scout fashion; slaves 
are beasts of burden, knives are obsidian; the 
common utensils are of clay, wood, and cop- 
per; foods are exotic fruits and vegetables. 
Writing is pictograms painted on cotton 
cloth. Money is cocoa-almonds, a handful 
representing a peasant’s wealth. Tobacco is 
smoked in long tubes; copal gives off its 
heavy scent; pulque is drunk—burt drunken- 
ness before a man reaches seventy is punish- 
able by death; dice are used for gaming; 
drugs are used as aphrodisiacs—the heart-of- 
jade talisman belongs in this category. 

Human sacrifice is offered to several hun- 
dred animistic gods, and superstition is 
rampant: witch doctors, astrologers, and 
fanatic priests with unwashed hair matted 
with the blood of human sacrifices dominate 
the barbaric rites of birth and death. For- 
midably painted warriors with shields of 





Miss Macpherson, former South Side branch librarian 
for Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, is finding her retire- 
ment busy. She is doing considerable painting after taking 
a hobby class at Carnegie Institute. The brochure, Re- 
sources for Program Planners, which she prepared for the 
club women’s conference at the Library last February, is 
now out of print, but a second edition is planned soon. 
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quilted cotton make forays with bows and 
arrows upon the neighboring pueblos, bring- 
ing back the conquered as slaves. 

Yet the government was well organized, 
the city clean, and the people happy. Present- 
day ruins of palaces and temples, causeways 
and bridges, gardens and patios and fountains 
attest a remarkable degree of skill in engi- 
neering, just as Aztec utensils and ornaments, 
their featherwork and embroideries show an 
equally remarkable skill of artisan and 
artificer. 

Upon this scene of barbaric splendor came 
the Spanish conquistadores, received by the 
superstitious natives as the white gods fore- 
told by their astrologers, the blue-eyed, pale- 
skinned, golden-haired Spaniards being as 
strange to the copper-skinned Aztecs as men 
from Mars would be to us. 

These gods came out of the waters to the 
East in strange ships; they rode ‘‘deer with- 
out horns’’ (horses); they wore black copper 
garments (armor); they sent messages and 
commands by strange signs on paper (writing); 
they kindled fire by flints; they made candles 
cf beeswax; they made wheels which, at- 
tached to baskets, did the work of twenty 
slaves. 

They prohibited cannibalism and human 
sacrifice, and taught a new and merciful re- 
ligion with a bloodless system of atonement 
in the Mass; they built chapels and held 
lovely flower-decked processions with music 
in honor of the Virgin and her Son, readily 
accepted and substituted by the natives for 
their sanguinary gods. Yet the white men 
were greedy for gold and jewels and native 
women, though these they refused to marry 
until they had been given at least four days of 
instruction in the new faith, and baptized. 

Many of the characters and events in E/ 
Corazon de Piedra Verde are historical. There 
are memorable scenes from the Inquisition in 
Spain and of the Nazi-like expulsion of the 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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You'll Float Through The Air—For A Mile. 


This is a cable tramway for tourists that goes up Cannon Mountain at 
Franconia Notch in New Hampshire. The heavy wire ropes are well over a 
mile long, 17% inch in diameter and they weigh 28 tons apiece. The cable 


was made and installed by American Steel & Wire Division of U. S. Steel. 














Moors and Jews. The Post-Gazette of last 
August 13 carried a news item of the current 
observances of the Mexican Memorial Day, 
la noche triste of 1521, which marked the fall 
of Aztec civilization. (Usually the records 
refer to the ‘‘sorrowful night’’ of June 30, 
1520, when the followers of Montezuma 
temporarily drove out Cortés and his some four 
hundred soldiers across the jammed draw- 
bridges of the lagoon with hideous slaughter.) 
The character of Montezuma is more ro- 
mantically imagined than history may war- 
rant, but stands head and shoulders above his 
portrayal in Lew Wallace’s The Fair God. 

Nazahaulpilli (historical), the highly in- 
telligent and far-seeing father of Xuchitl, 
represents a noble Aztec leader who accepts 
the inevitability of the Conquest and the new 
customs and ideas it embodies. Into his mouth 
Madariaga puts a philosophy applicable to 
any age or race which, roughly translated, 
reads: ““The fire is new, but the wood is al- 
ways the same; it can give no light if it is not 
consumed; just so with men and women.... 
they give light only if they burn and consume 
themselves.’’ And again, ‘‘Men owe their fire 
to the gods, but they must kindle it them- 
selves.”” 

In his descriptive power, Madariaga is a 
master of fluid and vigorous prose, of vivid 
and poetic imagery, of dramatic suspense, yet 
he is meticulous in rational explanations of 
even his most fantastic episodes, such as the 
phantom of /a reina mala, the wanton queen. 
In but one instance only does he seem to ac- 
cept the supernatural at face value, apparently 
making use of the dream device of Peter 
Ibbetson, for Alonso and Xuchitl appear in 
cach other's dreams long before they are even 
inhabiting the same hemisphere. This pre- 
cognition, however, will not bother the 
multitudes of readers who have recently gone 
on The Search for Bridey Murphy. 

Within the year there has appeared a new 
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translation of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, source 
of much of the material used by Madariaga 
and Prescott. In it one will find only verifica- 
tion of the marvels of Aztec civilization. In 
Archibald McLeish’s Conquistador, this same 
Beriaal Diaz del Castillo, companion-at-arms 
of Cortés, in his old age recalls the past, ‘‘We 
could not rest in our thoughts; we were young 
then.”’ Ergo? Restless thoughts keep one 
young? 

You have seen little children running ec- 
statically in circles until they fall into older 
arms outstretched to catch them. In the 
golden years one does not exfect to recapture 
this ecstasy of childhood, but I have derived 
so much pleasure from reading thus at random 
that I wish to testify that running intellec- 
tual circles gives the illusion of youth, and 
exploring books can be exciting adventure. 


FROM HAN TO SUNG 
(Continued from page 7 ) 


objects ought not be overlooked: one is a 
T'ang tripod dish with the design pressed in, 
showing the beginning of the use of blue in 
China pottery; the other, a small Sung bowl 
that is one of the earliest examples in Chinese 
pottery to show the use of red enamel. 

It is often stated that the potter’s art of the 
Sung period has never been excelled. I hesitate 
to join in such positive statements, for they 
seem unduly to belittle ceramic masterpieces 
ot other times and places that would find us 
poorer in our heritage had they not come 
down to us. But one will agree unhesitat- 
ingly that Sung pottery is hardly to be 
matched—with forms that seem magically to 
detach themselves from and yet blend with 
surrounding space, with decoration excelling 
in subtlety or in strength, and the blend of 
body and glaze that almost attains organic 
life, thereby seeming to defy the contention 
that all clay baked in fire must be dead matter. 

























ne of beehive-like stucco structures 
caught my eye as we walked out of the 
mosque enclosure. Traveling in Algeria, we 
had come upon a tiny Arab town on the edge 
of the Sahara and had stopped to see the 
mosque. As our guide led us toward the 
buildings, the sound of many young voices 
droning in unison met my ears. The buildings 
enclosed a Muhammedan school. When I 
queried the guide as to what the children 
were reciting, he replied that they were 
memorizing verses from the Qur’dn, their 
holy book. 

Thus I discovered that the educational sys- 
tem of much of the Islamic world consists in 
this alone: hour after hour, day after day, the 
children sit in circles on the floor around their 
teacher, usually a holy man, learning by 
heart the verses of the Qur’4n. 

When, in all innocence, I told our guide 
that I should like to read this book that the 
children were memorizing, he looked at me 
with compassion. There was no translation 
to be had, he said, and since I could not read 
Arabic, I could not read the Qur'an. This 
holy book was the word of Allah transmitted 
to Muhammed the Prophet in the Arabic 
tongue for Arabs. It could not be translated 
or it would lose its religious authenticity. 
This, in essence, was what he believed. 

There was nothing left for me to do but 
study Arabic. So as soon as I returned to the 
United States, I proceeded to enroll at the 
nearest university where that language was 
taught. After three years of studying classical 
Arabic I still could not read the Qur'an, but 
I had become completely entranced by the 
culture of Islam. 

Let me explain a few facts about the Arabic 
language. For centuries Muhammedan schol- 


SOME IDEAS FROM ISLAM 


ars have been studying and analyzing the 
Arabic of the Qur’4a to determine its exact 
meaning—very much as Western scholars 
have devoted their lives to the study of the 
Bible. After a lifetime of study most of these 
scholars readily admit there is much in the 
Qur’4n that eludes the understanding. Arabic 
is the Greek of the Semitic languages. For- 
tunately, the message of Islam was delivered 
at a time when Arabic was at its zenith. 
Scholars agree that for versatility of expres- 
sion, Arabic surpasses both Aramaic and 
classical Hebrew. It contains within its own 
structure the possibility of creating exactly 
the right word to express any given idea. 

Language and religion are so closely inter- 
twined in Islamic culture that the one cannot 
be studied or understood without the other. 
My guide's reply to the question about a 
translation of the Qur'an illustrates this 
point. Let me add, however, that there are 
translations of the Qur'an to be had in many 
languages, including English, and very fine 
ones. But for the Muhammedan Arab, a 
belief in the superiority of his language and 
its relation to the word of Allah is one of the 
primary tenets of the faith of Islam. We must 
understand that language and religion pro- 
vide the unity whereby the peoples of the 
Near and Middle East created a specific 
culture. 

The geographical area from whence this 
culture sprang may be roughly delineated as 


Mrs. Merry, who is the wife of the rector of the 
Church of the Nativity in Crafton and mother of four, 
received her M.A. in oriental civilizations at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and continued her study at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. A trip around the world follow- 
ing graduation from Wellesley College in 1938 had aroused 
her interest in the culture of the East. 
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A PAGE FROM A NINTH-CENTURY QUR’AN 


the territory embraced by Islamic culture at 
its height. Translating into terms of contem- 
porary geography, we can include what the 
world today describes as the Near and Middle 
East, with the addition of Spain and Italy. 
Of this vast area, Mecca was the religious 
center and Baghdad, the cultural capital. 

I cannot begin to enumerate all the con- 
tributions to Western culture for which we 
ate indebted to the Empire of Islam. The 
Oxford University Press published in 1931 a 
volume entitled The Legacy of Islam. Edited by 
Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, 
this book contains thirteen dissertations in 
some four hundred pages. It treats cultural 





matters ranging from geography and com- 
merce through art, literature, music, phi- 
losophy, theology, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics. I have leaned heavily upon this 
published legacy, particularly the section on 
geography by J. H. Kramers. 

A map drawn in the tenth century shows 
the Islamic Empire covering most of the 
civilized world. Christian Europe on the 
same map locks small and obviously de- 
pendent on this huge empire. While com- 
mercial intercourse between the two civiliza- 
tions was discouraged by both, religious 
pilgrimages were part of the pattern in each 
culture. Christians made their journeys to 
Jerusalem under the sufferance of the caliphs 
of Baghdad. Muhammedans, on the other 
hand, fulfilled their Hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Allah’s house, as one of the five pillars of 
wisdom of Islam. World travel ‘n all parts of 
the empire was stimulated by the incentive of 
this pilgrimage to Mecca, and the science of 
geography prospered. 

Admittedly much of our contemporary 
geographical kiiowledge has been acquired 
in the thousand years since the zenith of the 
Islamic Empire and may honestly be credited 
to the enterprise of Christian Europeans. 
Having acknowledged this, we must recog- 
nize an equal debt to the discoveries and the 
experiences of the Muhammedans preceding. 

The role of the Arab scholar as saviour of 
Hellenic knowledge and translator of Greek 
literature is familiar to everyone who has 
studied medieval history. The extent to which 
this knowledge was enhanced by the original 
contributions of the Arabs themselves is less 
widely known. We possess Arabic translations 
of the works of Ptolemy, one made about 
830 a.p. by the astronomer Al-Khwarizmi. 
To these translations have been added specific 
geographical locations of places unknown in 
the time of Ptolemy. While European theo- 
logians were at work refuting the concept of a 





spherical world, Muhammedan scholars had 
accepted it and were busily adding new and 
specific concepts of their own. 

A map of this period, amusing from a 
twentieth-century point of view, nevertheless 
represented the earth as circular in form, with 
Mecca as its center. The world was encircled 
by an ocean from which two gulfs entered the 
continent in such a way that they approached 
each other closely at one point—the isthmus 
of Suez. These two bodies of water repre- 
sented the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian 
Ocean as we know them today. Land areas 
known at this time to Muhammedan scholars 
included the Arabian peninsula, India, and 
even a rough outline of China. Hence we can 
thank the Arabs not only for preserving to 
us the Ptolemaic theory, but also for extend- 
ing our concepts of land and water patterns. 

A meeting point for the Christian and 
Muhammedan cultures occurred in the 
twelfth-century court of King Roger II of 





ENJOY YOUR FIREPLACE 


Sicily. That Idrisi, the Muhammedan ge- 
ographer, was commissioned by King Roger 
to compose a description of the then known 
world, discloses the extent to which Christian 
Europe recognized the superiority of Arab 
learning at tnat time. Seventy maps produced 
by Idrisi under this commission can be put 
together, forming a pattern similar to the 
Prolemaian one. Idrisi, however, adds the 
two big gulfs already noted as an Islamic 
contribution, plus a much more accurate 
delineation of the Mediterranean coastline. 
As recently as 1840 a French scholar, Jaubert, 
translated the work of Idrisi. Upon publica- 
tion, it was recognized that the work of 
Idrisi could contribute to our knowledge of 
contemporary world geography. 

A clear proof that Christian writers ac- 
cepted the Muhammedan view by that time 
is the world map in the Opus Terrae Sanetae, a 
work produced by Marino Sanuto in 1321 at 
the commission of the Pope. Although 
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Jerusalem was the center, instead of Mecca, 
the map was round and showed the Islamic 
idea of the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. 

It should not startle us, therefore, to admit 
into our heritage from the Muslems a con- 
tribution toward the discovery of America. 
In his studies Christopher Columbus had 
access to at least one book that we know 
contained world measurements by Muham- 
medan geographers. The Imago Mundi by 
Cardinal Peter of Ailly, compiled in 1410 at 
the commission of the Pope, dealt with the 
sphericity of the earth as preserved and de- 
veloped in Arabic scientific literature. 

Our heritage from Islamic culture is not 
limited to the academic sphere. At the same 
time the scholars were at work with their 
maps and astronomical measurements, the 
Arab navigators were plying the seas as far 
east as Khanfu (Canton), China, Korea, and 
Japan. The coast of Africa was likewise 
within the realm of their travels. Because the 
Abbasid caliphs, rulers of the Islamic Empire 
in the eighth century, had deemed it wise not 
to penetrate the isthmus of Suez, and because 
intercourse with Christian Europe was not on 
the best of terms, the major Arab naviga- 
tion was confined to the waters to the south. 
These navigators have left us a heritage of 
maritime vocabulary in use throughout the 
world. Among those most familiar to us are 
such words as admiral, cable, average, barque, 
and monsoon. These and many others have 
come to us directly from the Arabic language. 

In the wake of the navigators came the 
traders, promoting the exchange of material 
goods. These wares, by the way, traveled not 
only over the water, but also along the 
famous overland caravan routes across both 
Asia and the Arabian peninsula. Interestingly 
enough, our modern trains, trucks, and air- 
planes are now following those ancient 
overland caravan routes where once the 
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camel trod. As with the navigators, we have 
borrowed the language of the traders for 
English usage. Our word ¢raffic comes from 
the Arabic tafriq, meaning ‘“‘distribution’’; 
tariff stems from the Arabic sarif, meaning 
‘announcement’; and the word magazine, 
common to several languages, is adapted 
from makhazin, by which an Arab means *‘a 
store."’ The derivation I like best is the 
source of our word check. It stems from the 
Arabic word sakk, by which the Arab meant 
an I.0.U. 

While pilgrims, scholars, navigators, and 
traders were making their contributions to 
the sum total of human knowledge, the great 
industrial crafts, for which the Near and 
Middle East were and still are famous, were, 
of course, developing to heights of skill that 
have perhaps never been equaled. We readily 
think of a few of them: muslin from Mosul, 
damask from Damascus, baldachin from 
Baghdad, and, of course, Oriental rugs. 
European importation of fabrics and rugs 
began in the Middle Ages and has continued 
to the present despite the ravages history 
has wrought upon the great Empire that first 
produced them. 


MUSIC IN YOUR LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 10) 


anthologies of Christmas music. A volume of 
the L’Oiseau Lyre edition of the complete 
works of Couperin confirmed the suspicion of 
a young student that her own edition was in- 
correct in many details. These are typical 
examples of the practical use made of division 
resources by musicians and students. 

Steadily mounting statistics in the use of 
all facilities and services of the music di- 
vision indicate that it is fulfilling its purpose 
as an integral part of Pittsburgh's musical 
community to the fullest extent permitted by 
budget and staff limitations. 


TRITINITE.... 


CIRCA ANNO ATOMICO XII 


Twelve years ago heat from the world’s first atomic 
explosion fused desert sand into this rock. Its birth 
heralded a new scientific era. 


Contemporaneous, but less dramatic developments 
in American industry have caused an almost explosive 
growth in our economy. We are proud to be an 
integral part of one of the nation’s most important 
industrial centers during this expansive period. 


WESTERN \@ PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK 


q@ new approach to community banking 


/ember Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





REFLECTIONS OF CHANGING TASTE 
IN PITTSBURGH ARCHITECTURE 


The results of a collaborative study by the Honors 
Majors Seminar in the Henry Clay Frick Fine 
Arts Department at the University of Pittsburgh, 
under Professor Virginia E. Lewis, are herewith 
presented. 

Each student was asked to choose a building that 
seemed of architectural interest to him, to evaluate 
and discuss as an example of a given style or period 
in the history of Pittsburgh's architecture: Classi- 
cal Revival by Susanna Biddle; Ridge Avenue 
Style Revival by Grace H. Crane; Picturesque 
Architectural Folly by Barry B. Hannegan; Moa- 
ern Church Architecture by Ann C. Peterson. 


ee more than any other art 
reveals the character of a city. Through 
the architecture of Pittsburgh one sees its 
people competing with the topographical 
and industrial complexities of the city and, 
at the same time, relaxing in a more mellow 
indulgence of American architectural tradi- 
tion. Through the years Pittsburgh has pro- 
duced some good buildings. Several ‘of 
America’s outstanding and discriminating 
architects, such as Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
John Notman, John A. Roebling, Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, Daniel Burnham, Ralph 
Adams Cram, Frank Lloyd Wright, Walter 
Gropius, have contributed to the history of 
the architecture of the Pittsburgh area. 
American architecture in general, as it has 
passed through its various phases of archi- 
tectural styles, has been reflected here. 
Beginning with the square meeting-house- 
type building illustrated by our first court- 
house in 1794, until about 1850, one could 
have seen provincial influences from Vir- 
ginia, New England, New York, and eastern 
Pennsylvania, local adaptations of the earlier 
and more elegant Georgian style in the east, 


and ramifications of the newer Federal and 
Classical Revival styles—the Presley Neville 
house in Woodville, the Isaac Meason house 
near Uniontown, the Allegheny Arsenal 
buildings in Lawrenceville, the Coltart house 
on Forbes Street, the Chartiers Presbyterian 
Church near Canonsburg are only a few. 

In the 50’s, 60's, and 70's the Gothic Re- 
vival with its romantic implications and 
variations of the picturesque found its way 
here, too—St. Luke’s of Chartiers, St. Peter's 
at Craft and Forbes, old Calvary, Evergreen 
Hamlet—and persisted into the present time, 
with new Calvary, the East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church, and others. 

Around the 70's, too, Pittsburgh became 
a scene for the culmination of the nineteenth- 
century Battle of the Styles that was taking 
place everywhere in America—the French 
Second Empire, the Romanesque, Renaissance 
Classical, Victorian Gothic, and others. Added 
tothese is a reflection of the National stylesin 
church building serving the various na- 
tionality groups in Pittsburgh, especially 
those of the Slavic peoples, most of whom 
maintain a vernacular interest in the reten- 
tion of long-established customs. 

Modern architecture in Pittsburgh, in the 
sense of the International Style and as a 
definite stylistic development in characteris- 
tic materials of steel, concrete, and glass as 
opposed to an earlier tradition of brick, 
stone, and wood, does not yet seem to have 
taken hold, although the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Gropius, Harrison, and Ab- 
ramovitz is represented in this area. 


CLASSICAL REVIVAL 


Beginning with the Classical Revival as the 
most developed of the earlier styles here, one 








may see two excellent examples still extant, 
one domestic and one commercial, namely, 
the ballroom with its oval anteroom from 
the Schenley-Croghan house and the Burke 
Building on Fourth Avenue. 

The Schenley-Croghsn house, known as 
Picnic House, was built in stone in 1835 by 
Williara Croghan, and later a brick wing was 
added supposedly for his daughter Mary and 
her English husband, Major Schenley. It is 
intriguing to ponder on some of Pittsburgh's 
early-nineteenth-century social activities that 
took place in this house. 

These two rooms are now. installed w. 
all their original elegance on the first floor 
of the University of Pittsburgh's Cathedral 
of Learning. Thus is preserved one of the best 
examples bearing testimony in Pittsburgh to 
an early understanding and enjoyment of 
architectural refinement. The ballroom and 
the oval room carry out in dignified restraint 
the theme of entertainment suggested in the 
nickname given to the house. 

The ballroom, the principal room in the 
home, is excellent in its Greek Revival char- 
acter. The squared pilasters are each crowned 
with exquisitely carved Corinthian capitals, 
and these are in turn complemented by an 
elaborate cornice in keeping with the Co- 
rinthian tradition, which enframes the plaster 
ceiling ornament. As Charles M. Stotz in his 
book, The Early Architecture of Western Penn- 
sylvania, has suggested, each of the four walls 
of the room presents a pleasing composition 
itself, especially the portal wall with its 
carved doorway flanked by mirrored walls 
and free-standing columns. The chandelier is 
an interesting feature of the ballroom. Made 
of bronze and crystal, and fitted for candles, 
it is perhaps all the more evident in the room 
because of its great size and unusually low 
hanging. The very existence of the oval room 
indicated a reflection of the current French 
interest in elliptical and circular plans and 
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suggests a sophistication of design unusual 
for the provinces. 

Somber and severe in contrast is the now 
unassuming office building at 211 Fourth 
Avenue designed in 1836 for Andrew and 
Robert Burke, by John Chislett. Chislett, an 
architect who was familiar with the unity, 
simplicity, and classical consciousness of 
eighteenth-century Bath, England, was re- 
sponsible for several domestic, public, and 
commercial buildings in Pittsburgh. Most 
notable perhaps was the second Allegheny 
County Courthouse, which was built about 
1839. 

The dignified, rusticated, basement story 
of the Burke building and its pedimented 
Greek Doric porch retain something of a 
provincial Georgian spirit often seen west of 
the Alleghenies in building of this period. 
An interesting example of an office building 
in the Classical Revival style, it was also in 
the early days a part of the cultural life of the 
city. Some of Pittsburgh’s outstanding nine- 
teenth-century artists maintained studios 
here. David G. Blythe was one, Jasper H. 
Lawman, another. 

In these two local examples one may sense 
how the Classical Revival spread in America 
and became the first really native architectural 
style. 


RIDGE AVENUE STYLE REVIVAL 

In the next few decades Pittsburgh was not 
slow to express the interest displayed every- 
where in various style revivals. Ridge Avenue, 
between 1850 and 1900, boasted a variety of 
architectural styles for the handsome and 
imposing residences of the socially prominent 
and industrially powerful families in Pitts- 
burgh. One of the most notable of these is the 
Renaissance Classical house of Henry W. 
Oliver, on the corner of Brighton Road and 
Ridge Avenue. 

Set impressively high on a terraced lot, the 
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A DOORWAY OF THE SCHENLEY-CROGHAN BALLROOM 
TO BE SEEN AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


house, constructed of grey stone brought from 
Ohio, commands a view of the rivers and 
surrounding business area. During the time 
of its occupation it was one of the most 
palatial and hospitable homes in the district, 
remarkable for the fine detail of its interior 
decoration. 

The house was built between 1871 and 1874 
on land originally a part of the Denny and 
Dubarry estate for Andrew H. English, book- 
seller and printer on Wood Street. Henry 
Oliver, becoming the owner in 1879, added 
to the property and made changes in the 
house, especially the interior decoration. 
Some of this work has been attributed to the 
architectural firm of Shepley, Rutan and 
Coolidge. Stylistically it represents a com- 
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bination of motifs, with classical 
emphasis on such exterior details as 
the two small Ionic columns of the 
entrance portico and the egg-and-dart 
decorative treatment. 

Despite its quiet classical exterior, 
much of the interior suggests the Ro- 
manesque Revival and other styles. A 
prominent feature is the great staircase 
leading from the central hall to the 
second floor. Carved in a rich variety 
of pattern, the staircase is an example 
of the skillful handling of woodwork 
characteristic of the entire house. Gro- 
tesque animals, reminiscent of Gothic 
gargoyles, decorate several panels of 
the stair well, while dragons, sphinxes, 
motifs of fruit and musical instruments 
can also be found. The newel posts are 
carved with trophies of weapons: 
maces, swords, and shields, similar in 
spirit to seventeenth-century work at 
Versailles. 

Two very fine Tiffany windows il- 
luminate the wall area above the first 
landing of the staircase. Decorated 
with birds and flowering branches, 
they admit a glow of colored light into the 
central hall. On the wall opposite the stair- 
case is a massive, hooded fireplace with a tiled 
hearth. This central hall reflects an atmos- 
phere of a ponderous Richardsonian elegance 
so typical of its era, which sought to com- 
bine many architectural styles into one. Unity 
of design is not to be seen in the Oliver house, 
yet its very imperfections give it a charm of 
individuality often lacking in the more 
ostentatious New York town houses of the 
same period. It remains an illuminating ex- 
ample of the taste in domestic architecture 
during the time of the growth of Pittsburgh's 
great industrial fortunes. It is occupied today 
by the Instruments Publishing Company, 
whose management has with great under- 








standing retained as much as possible the in- 
terior architectural elegance of the building 
as it was originally conceived and as it 
represented the spirit of these Ridge Avenue 
houses. 


PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURAL FOLLY 

In other parts of the city, especially the 
East End, there prevailed the so-called French 
Second Empire style—a Victorian Gothic 
actually—with a mansard roof and often a 
central Louvre-pavilion-like tower. An ex- 
ample is the Alexander King house on Negley 
Avenue, whose picturesqueness is perhaps 
incidentally existing now by reason of its 
style, and is emphasized by the consciously 
planned adjoining building—an architectural 
folly in the best manner. 

This charming structure is one of the very 
last of its kind to be built in a tradition that 
extends back almost two hundred years. 
Throughout the eighteenth century and well 
into the nineteenth, Englishmen of wealth 
and imagination and, to a lesser degree, their 
Continental counterparts, decorated their 
parks with a variety of buildings intended 
simply to enhance the aspects of Nature and 
to afford a pleasant but not demanding object 
of contemplation. When, toward the middle 
of the nineteenth century, people began to 
apply the whimsy and fancy that had hitherto 
been spent on landscape architecture to the 
embellishment of their own dwellings, the 
days of the true folly were numbered. The 
building of architectural follies, never ac- 
cepted for some unfathomable reason in 
America, rapidly fell from fashion across the 
Atlantic. What had been a veritable con- 
flagration of taste during the eighteenth 
century now smouldered out; the last flickers 
were mostly eye-smarting smoke with little 
real warmth. 

What a pleasant surprise, then, to find the 
tradition revived here in Pittsburgh in 1898, 


so distant in both time and place from the 
heyday of follies. And this one is in no way 
inferior to its forerunners. Four round stone 
towers, all with battered sides and corbelled 
and crenellated tops, are strewn along the 
brow of a sharp drop, like rooks from a giant's 
chess set. They are all large enough to be 
entered through narrow, round-headed door- 
ways; their heights range between ten and 


‘fifteen feet. A low stone wall, also crenel- 


lated, meanders for some fifty feet along the 
brow of the bluff and connects the towers 
into a sort of defense work against the wilds 
of Highland Park. 

At first consideration Pittsburgh and 1898 
seem so antagonistic toward the spirit-of- 
folly building that the presence of this sham 
castle appears wonderfully inexplicable. It 
might have been intended simply as a de luxe 
children’s playground, but there were no 
children at the King house in 1898 who could 
have profited by such an amusement. Then, 
too, what parent would consider allowing his 
child to play in an area that had steep banks 
of twenty and thirty feet? One supposes that 
the immediate inspiration for the folly's 
construction was either the appearance of 
pictures of English follies in some fashionable 
journal of the time or possibly someone's 
memory of the actual buildings seen during 
a trip to Europe. In any case, Mrs. Alexander 
King sensed the charm of this genre of 
building, and the English parapet, as it was 
known around the turn of the century, made 
its appearance on the King grounds. Mrs. 
King is known to have been fond of garden 
parties, and the castle, surrounded by well- 
trimmed lawns and beds of geraniums and 
tree roses as it undoubtedly was, must have 
afforded a truly delightful backdrop for the 
pleasantries of a summer afternoon's gather- 
ing. 

However, our present-day psychological 
orientation can reveal another, and possibly 
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more basic, reason for the folly’s existence. 
For Mrs. King and her contemporaries it 
provided an escape from the crudities of 
Pittsburgh industrialism and from such bur- 
dens as the smoke of the Isabella Furnace at 
Etna across the Allegheny River—smoke 
that at times must have encroached on the 
castle and its domain. The folly recalled to 
mind the Middle Ages, the era of chivalry 
and virtue so dear to the Victorians, a ro- 
manticism not yet fully superseded by the 
Classical aestheticism of the nineties. For 
provincial Americans, the folly must have 
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served as a material symbol of the long, mel- 
low tradition of European culture and have 
lent to the King garden some of the gentility 
of an Old World park. Even today, faced as 
we are by situations more disturbing than 
that of the smoke of steel mills, the folly still 
serves its purpose. For those of us, and we 
seem to be numerous, who feel some tinge 
of nostalgia for the assurance and éclat of the 
Edwardians, the parapet serves as a forceful 
reminder of that vanished world, the least 
and who knows but possibly the last of the 
Golden Ages. 


MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 

If we are to understand the 
folly’s appearing so late in Pitts- 
burgh by the psychological 
reasoning that it was an escape, 
might this escapism not also 
indicate the reluctance of Pitts- 
burgh church-builders to adopt 
the functional forms and ma- 
terials of the twentieth cen- 
tury? For only within the last 
few years has there been any 
noticeable correlation between 
the beauty one finds in the 
strength and progress of Pitts- 
burgh and the structure and 
pattern of its churches. One 
outstanding example of this new 
attitude appears in the work 
of the architectural firm of 
Celli-Flynn. 

In the heart of Pittsburgh’s 
greatest industrial district, en- 
twined in the noise of building 
materials in the making, in the 
subtle yellows and greys, in 
the sunlight through haze, in 
the sparkle of flames above 
black spires, out of the ashes 
of old St. Peter’s on Sarah 


















































Street was built in 1954 new St. Peter’s 
Church, which comes very close to reflecting 
twentieth-century Pittsburgh. 

Towering above and dominating the sur- 
rounding industrial buildings, rising out of 
a small garden on tall steel stilts that straddle 
the narthex, is St. Peter’s most successful 
feature, a slim, open campanile. This cam- 
panile is completely structural, with great 
open sections allowing a full view of the 
church and the varying sky. There is here no 
attempt at camouflaging the function or 
structure. It is entirely a pattern of vertical 
and horizontal beams erected to house the 
bells, decorated only with blue paint and the 
necessary metal screening for protecting the 
bells. The idea of the campanile separated 
from the nave of the church here attains a 
great spiritual and aesthetic success. This 
success is, however, tempered by the place- 
ment of some pretty little cemetery-art figures 
at the tower's base that are so out of scale 
and sentimental in concept that their in- 
congruity cannot be overlooked. 

The plan of St. Peter's is a simple basilica 
with narthex, nave, and chancel, with a 
slight gabled roof springing from heavy steel 
piers cased in aqua tile and rising about five 
feet over the nave and sanctuary. The walls 
are faced on both exterior and interior with 
red brick. The fagade is cut horizontally by 
the narthex and a flat, canopied stair well. 

One enters the church from the side, up a 
short flight of stone steps and through an 
aluminum-framed glass door. The interior of 
the nave is simply and crisply designed. The 
lighting fixtures are embedded in the ceiling, 
allowing a clear path of vision to the sanctu- 
ary. The structural-steel, ceramic-encased 
piers have been extended into the interior, 
where they serve as mullions for the tall, 
slim, stained-glass windows. This window 
pattern continues into the sanctuary, where 
the tile-veneered piers are replaced by brick 





BICENTENNIAL BRIEFS 


1761. . . The first families of Pitts- 
burgh were recorded, in compliance 
with a military order. The number of 
houses outside Fort Pitt and names of 


their owners were listed for the 
Upper Town and the Lower Town. 
The number of women and children 


was taken, but not their names. 
—Rosz DemMoreEst 


ones repeating the pattern of the nave walls. 

While the fenestration and structural pat- 
tern of St. Peter’s are most successful, the 
decoration of the church—consisting of both 
juke-box modern and _ nineteenth-century 
sentimentality—detracts greatly from its 
satisfying effect. The narthex contains a 
plaster Pieta shrine that is as much out of 
scale and as inappropriate as the stone figures 
at the base of the campanile. The back wall of 
the sanctuary, a ceiling-high curved wall 
painted a warm yellow reflecting the natural 
light, has superimposed on it in paint and 
tile a God the Father. This in turn has super- 
imposed on its robes a wooden crucifix, a 
painted miniature of St. Peter’s Church of 
Rome, and St. Peter. Symbolically this might 
have been very successful, but as it is now in 
forms rather clumsy and overworked, it only 
bespeaks excess and creates an ominous mood 
in the sanctuary that begins to destroy the 
light’s unifying effect. 

As one drives down Sarah Street remember- 
ing the lofty effect of St. Peter’s tower and 
the morning sun through the windows, he 
becomes truly excited at the prospect of see- 
ing this church again and feels that, except 
for the aesthetic inconsistencies in the deco- 
ration, the builders should be highly praised 
for their awareness of the forms and spirit of 
their century. 
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M.. scintillating of Washington hostesses 
was Dolly Madison. “First lady” for four 
administrations, through the presidencies of her 
husband, James and his predecessor, widower 
Thomas Jefferson, Quaker-born 

Dorothy Payne Madison was without rivalry 

in her social stardom. 





“In manners and appearance, she 
answered all my ideas of a queen,” wrote a 


Dolly Madison's Dinner Gown 
captivated dinner guest, an amusing description Salivonian Gatieten Cofeution 


in a nation that had shed its royal fetters less than a quarter century before. 


It was not so much her regal bearing and fashionable dress, but rather her 
graciousness and frank cordiality that won the admiration of her guests. 


Quick-witted Dolly Madison was adored as the nation’s hostess, although 
her methods of entertaining were not always without criticism. The tart-tongued, 
aristocratic Mrs. Merry, wife of the British ambassador, is reported to have commented 
after an official dinner, “The Madison table was more like a harvest home supper 
than the entertaining of a Secretary of State.” (the office then held by 
Mr. Madison.) To this Mrs. Madison quickly and victoriously replied that abundance 
was sometimes preferable to elegance, especially when it “reflected the 
abundance, prosperity and generosity of a nation.” 


You be the favorite hostess when you set your table with 
fine foods like the famous Heinz 57 Varieties. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY wy 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are also trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


*JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


®ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
President, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, Museum. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds, Auditing. 


*IRMA M. D’ASCENZO 
City Council. Library. 


*°CHARLES F. DINAN 
City Council. Pension. 


®PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. 


°®JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


°J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library, 
Auditing. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*PAUL F. JONES 
City Council. Museum. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Executive Director and Chief Engineer, Allegher 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Con 
munity Development. Chairman, Special Buildis 
Committee. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finane 
Tech, Museum. 


*°WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo: 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


*THOMAS L. ORR 
Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


*GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board and President, Westingho 
Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


*WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


*BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arti 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD ; 
Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech, 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Musew 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. T, 
Fine Arts. 


*°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United States. 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 


HONORARY TRUSTEE 


A. L. WOLK 
Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Allegheny County. 
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